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THE FIRST ENGLISH GUIDE BOOK TO PERSIA: 
A DISCRIPTION OF THE PERSIAN MONARCHY 


By R. W. Ferrier 


On the 2oth of January 1638 a Consultation was held by the factors of the East India Company at 
Bandar ‘Abbas about Nicholas Wilford, who had died on December 26th 1637 on his way to Persia 
from Surat, in north-west India, where the Company had its Presidency. “‘ Nicholas Wilford skillful in 
the art of painting recommended from the Earle Marshall ” had been sent out by Charles I “ upon 
some special business to the King of Persia ” and travelled in the East India Company’s ship, the 
Jonas.1 The special business consisted of presenting to Shah Safi presents, letters and pictures from 
Charles I, visiting and drawing ancient buildings, taking particulars of local manufactures such as 
textiles and dyeing, bringing back statues, inscriptions, etc., and inquiring about a silk contract on a 
royal basis. 

Such were the instructions for Wilford. Amongst his possessions, of which an inventory was presented 
to the Consultation, there figured painting materials; clothes, including three pairs old cuffs, one pair 
old russet boots and two pairs spurs; two looking glasses; and books, amongst which were the Book of 
Common Prayer, Ovid’s Metamorphoses in French, Quintus Curtius, one on architecture, one on perspec- 
tives, a book of flowers stamped and others as well as “ Herberts booke ”. This was the first reference in 
Persia to A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile, Begunne Anno 1626 into Afrique and the greater Asia, especially the 
Territories of the Persian Monarchie: and some parts of the Orientall Indies, and Iles adiacent, Of their Religion, 
Language, Habit, Discent, Ceremonies, and other matters concerning them, Together with the proceedings and death of 
the three late Ambassadours, Sir Dodmore Cotton, Sir Robert Sherley and the Persian Nogdi-Beg (Naqd “Ali Beg), 
by Thomas Herbert, published in London in 1634. 

Thomas Herbert, whose family had been settled in York for some generations but claimed descent 
from the great Welsh family of Herberts through Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrook, Monmouth, was 
born the son of Christopher and Jane, née Akroyd, in the late autumn of 1606 and baptized on Novem- 
ber 4th of that year. He was educated at St. Peter’s Grammar School, York, and had a somewhat 
indeterminate period of university residence at Oxford, where he was variously reported as a Commoner 
at Jesus and Queen’s Colleges, but the absence of academic distinction is perhaps confirmed by the 
omission of his name from the University register. He was also reported to have spent some time at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where an uncle, Dr. Ambrose Akroyd, was a Fellow. Doubtless, Herbert's 
university experience was more social than scholarly, a stepping stone towards the great City and Court 
life which held out such attractive, but frequently deceptive, prospects for the man-about-town. 
Herbert’s family were merchants, but it is likely that such a life had little appeal to him. On the death in 
1625 of his father, who left a small estate, he travelled to London where the family had business connec- 
tions. Within a short time he had attracted the attention of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who 
“ owning him for his kinsman and intending his advancement, sent him to travel in 1626, with allowance 
to defray his charges ”. This was the embassy of Sir Dodmore Cotton to Shah ‘Abbas I, the subject of 
Herbert’s book, which lasted from March 23rd 1627 to January 12th 1629, and which judged by either 
diplomatic or commercial standards was a sad, unfortunate and unsuccessful affair. 

After his return, Herbert waited on his patron, the Earl of Pembroke, for a meeting which was 
eventually granted. The Earl one day “invited him to dinner the next day at Baynard’s Castle in 
London, died suddenly that night, April roth 1630 ”. His successor, his brother, Philip, was apparently 
uninterested in the exploits of the young traveller. In spite of fulsome and lavish praise bestowed upon 
him in the dedication of the book that “ your Lordship’s protection may have the same operation on 


1 See R. W. Ferrier, ‘‘ Charles I and the Antiquities of Persia, The Mission of Nicholas Wilford ”, Iran VIII (1970), pp. 51-6. 
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me, the Sunne hath upon barren ground, to call out some usefull herbe, and by virtue of your owne 
influences ” or being regarded as Herbert’s “ pilot ”, “ the Patrone of Vertue, and my safeguard both 
from the Ignorance of these who can find fault at home, and the malice ”, he clearly remained indif- 
ferent to the claims of professed kinship, or those of a more material nature. This was disappointing, 
but not disastrous, for Herbert had an amiable character, not over-ambitious and not too committed 
and he seems to have aroused resentment neither by his opinions nor his manner of life. In short, a 
moderate man not given to excess and not likely to offend. On the fringes of the courtly life he enjoyed 
the friendship of the Earl of Arundel and other notable courtiers, and he was befriended by the King. 

Before marrying in April 1632, Lucia, daughter of Sir William Alexander, Gentleman Usher to 
Charles I, he had travelled on the Continent. After his marriage it seems that he ceased regular atten- 
dance at Court and spent most of his time at York or in the country. In 1634 the first edition of his book 
was brought out, followed four years later by a second one. On the outbreak of the Civil War in 1641, 
Herbert took up the Parliamentary cause and was appointed a commissioner in the army of Lord 
Fairfax, to whom he was related and well-known. In May 1646 he was one of the commissioners who 
arranged the terms of the royalist surrender of Oxford. In January 1647 Herbert was chosen to attend 
upon King Charles I as his guard in his captivity, and was made a Groom of the Bed-chamber. His 
humanity, sympathy and antiquarian interests helped to form a bond of mutual respect between the 
King and himself, lightening the last months of the monarch’s life, when Herbert was his sole companion. 
Accompanying the King to the scaffold, a witness at his execution, Herbert was present at his burial at 
Windsor. Whilst maintaining his loyalty to the Parliamentarians, he was sorry for the plight of the 
King. In a moving elegaic account of the last days of Charles I, Threnodta Carolina, which was published 
in 1678 towards the end of his life and which is almost a variation on the theme of vanitas vanitatum, he 
reflected on the fate of the King, so that “ by his example we are taught that greatest persons many 
times meet with adverse changes and are forced to bow under the strokes of misfortune, yea in their 
highest exaltation’. The memories of his Persian experiences and his services in the Civil War had 
doubtless impressed themselves upon his sensitive nature in this respect. 

With the Restoration, the even tenor of his life resumed and the services which he had rendered to 
Charles I were recognized with a baronetcy on July 3rd 1660. He passed his time between his estates at 
Tintern in Monmouthshire, his London house at Petty France and his place in York in Petergate, 
mostly in literary and antiquarian pursuits. These interests resulted in two donations to the Bodleian 
Library in 1666 by Herbert “ a learned antiquarie ”, of manuscripts mostly on philosophical, historical 
and theological subjects, but including some mid-17th century Persian firmdns. Two more editions of his 
book appeared in 1665 and 1677, tripling in length, a tribute to his reading rather than to further 
travels, but what they gained in fuller content, they lost in the spontaneity of the first volume; more 
erudite, they are less personal. Dutch editions had appeared in 1658 and 1663. His first wife, who bore 
him several sons and daughters, died in 1671 and in November of the same year he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Gervase Cutler. He died in York in his 78th year on March 1st 1682 and was buried 
there in the church of St. Crux. Herbert’s was not an exceptional life, but it was a noble one, a notable 
achievement in a difficult period. 

So much for Herbert, the man. What was the occasion of his travelling to Persia? By a curious 
coincidence, in 1615, just as factors of the East India Company, Richard Steel and John Crouther, had 
been dispatched into Persia to investigate the possibilities of trade there, Sir Robert Sherley was being 
sent by Shah ‘Abbas I for the second time to Europe on a diplomatic mission, primarily to Spain with a 
view to summoning up support against the Turks. Sir Robert and his wife arrived in England in 
December 1623 and were received in audience by James I at Newmarket on January 28th 1624. With a 
personal interest in the silk trade, he supported the proposals of Sherley against the opposition of the 
majority of the London merchants, who felt that the trade with Turkey would be jeopardized. He was 
even prepared to undertake it himself, but this project ended with his death on March 27th 1625. At all 
events, neither the enthusiasm of the King nor the advocacy of Sir Robert prevailed on the merchants to 
entrust him with negotiations with Persia over silk. They disbelieved his claims to bring the “ sole Trade 
of raw Silke unto this kingdome out of Persia ”, doubted his pretensions to be the Shah’s ambassador 
and had “ noe need of Sir Robert Sherley’s helpe, neither desire to have anything to doe with him ”’. 
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Sherley, feeling that he had come to the end of this particular diplomatic mission, petitioned the new 
King, Charles I, for his permission and assistance to depart. Before any decision was taken, the un- 
expected arrival of yet another Persian ambassador, Naqd ‘Ali Beg, with a royal merchant, Khwaja 
Shahsuwar, in mid-February 1626, confused and complicated the situation to a remarkable extent.* 
Naqd ‘Ali Beg not only repudiated Sherley as an ambassador from the Shah, but for good measure on a 
public occasion not only tore up the credentials which Sherley was showing to him but also “ gave a 
blow on the face with his Fist ’. Sherley was amazed and confounded, Charles I disconcerted at such an 
outrage to one he had long known and whom he considered and treated as an ambassador. The King 
was anxious that the affront be rectified and the status of Sherley cleared, so he proposed that the East 
India Company should not only transport Naqd ‘Ali Beg back, but also Sherley and the ambassador he 
intended to send to Shah Abbas, Dodmore Cotton. After demurring for a while at the expense, the 
Company finally assented and the three ambassadors left in April 1626 from London to catch the out- 
going fleet, which they however missed. 

So the ambassadorial trio, separately, unwillingly and morosely returned to London where for the 
following year they bided their time. Sir Dodmore Cotton, as he had become, became less enthusiastic 
at the prospects for his mission, the instructions for which had been issued at Whitehall on April 15th 
1626. Charles I expressed his consternation that there had “ fallen out so strange an accident upon the 
arrival here of a Second Ambassador from Persia °” and requested reassurance about the status of 
Sir Robert Sherley and an explanation of Naqd ‘Ali Beg’s conduct, in the name of justice and civility. 
Cotton was also required to confirm “‘ our friendshipe to the Shah of Persia’. Lastly, he was expressly 
ordered not to involve himself in the affairs of the East India Company in Persia. Finally on March 23rd 
1627, Good Friday, the Rose sailed with the fleet from Dover for India to Swalley, the port of Surat, 
which they reached on November goth. Before their arrival there, Muhammed Khwaja Shahsuwar’s 
son died, to be followed by Naqd ‘Ali Beg just before they reached Swalley. They left Swalley on 
December 18th and came to anchor off Bandar ‘Abbas on January 6th 1628. Later, on July 13th, Sir 
Robert Sherley died in Qazvin and was followed ten days afterwards by Sir Dodmore Cotton. Within 
six months, Shah ‘Abbas too was no more. The actors in the ambassadorial drama had finished their 
travels for all time. 

Such was the historical context of Herbert’s Relation. Herbert was cautious, almost diffident about 
writing his book, for ‘‘ Many stormes it has endured for company, but more hot dayes, which have 
Sun-burnt my lines, as well as face. And though I am on shore, yet I feare, the Sea is not yet calme; for 
each Booke, sent into the World, is like a Barke put to Sea, and as liable to censures as the Barque in to 
foule weather ’’. Maintaining his metaphor, he explains his decision to publish by asserting that 
“ When I landed, I thought to have hoyst saile no more; but Friends whose breath is powerfull, have 
once more lancht mee into the deepe (and may it prove a faire gale) by commanding these rude and 
indigested notions from me, which being accompanied with truth and simplicite (the soule of Historie) 
are then like the Elements, In most splendour and perfection when least mixt and troubled with 
Quotations or Observations of other men ”. It seems probable that there circulated in manuscript a 
preliminary account of his travels, a common practice of the time, particularly with poetry, and 
that his friends encouraged him, ‘“ my wel-wishers (who have offered, a civill violence to friendship, 
in forcing my private satisfactions, into publique shame) ”’. It was not his intention at first, certainly 
not in the first edition, to display his knowledge, to pad out the footnotes, but rather “ I was on my 
way to many Countries, and Travellers have enough to do with varietie, In men and manners, 
which make up a Librarie to themselves; besides the scituations and present beings of Cities and 
Territories ”.3 

In his description of the perils of the sea during his voyage we may notice his sparse, concise, pithy 
style, his interest in natural phenomena, his general knowledge and his human sympathy. 


* See Ferrier, ‘‘ The European Diplomacy of Shah ‘Abbasl and 3 Quotations from Herbert are taken from the first edition of 
the First Persian Embassy to England”, Iran XI (1973), 1634. 
PP. 75-92. 
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And here (the wind something abating) wee felt excessive heat, that, and the losse of a Sailer falling from 
the shrouds into the mercilesse waves perishing their, was all our sorrow. Yet a little was added, for under sixe 
degrees, at midnight so violent and forcible a storme of raine poured on our Ships; that in lesse space then two 
houres, the Skiffe, which was fastened to the upper Decke was fild with it, & which aggravated the gust, was the 
fury of Thunder and flashes, which mightily raged with the raine. Nor is the weather rare about the A.quinoc- 
tiall; by Mariners termed the TORNADOES: and tis so uncertaine, that now you shall have a quiet breath 
and gale, and suddenly an unexpected violent gust, and storme, so fierce, that many times the ships will feele 
no helme. 


Yet in my judgement this is most unhappy to the Sailers, who in those raines handing in their sailes and 
standing on the Deckes, after the action, commonly go to sleep (the weather being terrible hot) in their wet 
clothes, which stinke very much of that ill digested showre, and thereby beget long diseases and mortall, as the 
Calenture, Scorbute or Scurvie, Feauers, Fluxes, Aches and the like: which (did they but forebeare ARACK 
or strong liquours, and shift themselves out of those nasty infectious wet clothes, when they take their rest) 
might be prevented. 


The one and twentieth of APRILL, because we had no wind, and lying so neere the Sunne, the weather 
was very sulphurous and raging hot, so that (albeit we had Deckes and Awnings to shade us, and were almost 
naked) we could enjoy no rest, nor eate, drinke, lie still, or what else without excessive sweating day and night. 

This calme and immoderate heate continued with us seven dayes; only on the five and twentieth day, 
when PHEBUS was in his height and glorie, a long spout of stinking raine Pyramide wise, dissolved it selfe 
very neere us. 

This hidious CATARACT, as I conceive is exhaled by the Suns powerfull Attract, and converted into an ill 
congested Cloud, wanting height and heate, is forced into a violent eruption, which dissolved by the pene- 
trating Sunne, effudes itself altogether (whence it had beginning) into the Ocean, and with such fury, that 
many times great ships, are sunke or dasht in pieces by it, and when the raine is spent, out of that Cloud is 
issuant so forcible a whirlewind, as breeds feare and admiration; the wind and raine so impetuously tormenting 
the Seas, that sometimes the surges or Sea-flashes doe rebound top-gallant height. 


After he arrived in Gombroon, his land journey took him from the south northwards, from the coast 
to the Caspian and back, by way of Lar, Shiraz, Isfahan, Ashraf, Tehran, Qazvin and Kashan, to 
mention only the larger cities which lay along the route generally taken by the majority of travellers in 
the 17th century. His first descriptions are of the island of Hormuz and the port of Gombroon. Hormuz 
he describes as “ once as bigge as Exeter, the buildings faire and spacious, with some Monasteries, and a 
large Buzzar, or Market. Of most note and excellencie is the Castle, well seated, entrencht and fortified. 
In a word, this poor place, now not worth the owning, was but ten yeares agoe, the only stately City, in 
the Orient ‘and over which now’ the fruitfull Cloudes weepe ... in sorrow of her desolation ”. 
Herbert refers to the capture and sack of Hormuz by Persian forces under Imam Quli Khan with the 
assistance of ships of the East India Company’s fleet in 1623.4 As a consequence, “ this poore Citie was 
defrauded of her hopes, continuing glory ” and “ disrobed of all her braverie, the Persians each moneth 
conveigh her ribs of wood and stone, to aggrandise Gombroone, not three leagues distant, out of whose 
ruines, shee begins to triumph ”. In contrast to the recent catastrophe, Herbert quoted the old couplet, 


If all the World were but a Ring 
Ormus the Diamond should bring. 


It is tempting to ascribe to Herbert’s acquaintance with Andrew Marvell, especially as they both 
enjoyed the friendship of Lord Fairfax, Cromwell’s outstanding general, the same image which Marvell 
used in his evocative poem Bermudas to convey the spendour, beauty and opulence of the island, 


He hangs in shades the Orange bright, 
Like golden Lamps in a green night. 
And does in the Pomgranates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormous show’s. 


4 On this event, see C. R. Boxer ed. and tr., Commentaries of Ruy Freyre de Andrada (London 1930). 
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For Herbert, the extravagance and destruction of Hormuz is a cautionary tale, a reminder of the 
frailty of human endeavour, the pride before the fall, the lottery of fate. A similar gentle scepticism 
colours his view of Persepolis, for after recounting its magnificence and grandeur in early times when 
festooned with jewels, he remarks, “ But how time has demolisht her glory, as most of all the Wonders of 
the World, how she lies now subiected give me leave a little to rest upon her pleasant bankes of Byn- 
damir ”. Is there an echo heard in Moore’s Lalla Rookh? 


There’s a bower of roses by Bendermeer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the day long: 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a sweet dream, 

To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song. 

No, the roses soon wither’d that hung o’er the wave, 

But some blossoms were gather’d, while freshly they shone, 
And a dew was distill’d from their flowers that gave 

All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gone. 


Herbert describes the Palace of Darius and other buildings of Persepolis about which the inhabitants 
of Marvdasht who “ so little know or value memory, that they daily teare away the monument for 
sepulcres and benches to sit upon ” hardly cared; 


A little further from the entrance are two Towres of like shape and bignesse. Neere which is another part of 
the gate, wherein is engraven a PEGASUS: an invention of the SCULPTOR, to expresse his workemanship, 
these are the portals to that APOLLO, supported by a hundred white marble Pillars, a top of which now 
inhabit the pious Storkes: the fashion of this roome exceeds all the other in circuit, and bravery. Adioyning is 
another foure-square roome, whose blacke marble wals are yet abiding. Tis I say foure square, each square 
ninetie paces, all foure amounting to three hundred and sixtie, it has eight doores, foure of which are sixe 
paces broad, the other foure of halfe that breath, every doore has seven engraven marble stones fixt one upon 
another, each stone in length foure yards and height five quarters, all which eight doores are exquisitely 
engraven with Images of Lions, Tygres, Griffins, and Buls of rare sculpture and proportion, a top of each doore 
is of stone the Image of an Emperour in state, holding in his hands a staffe and Scepter. 

A third Chamber ioynes to the former, which (these people tell us) was a receptacle for the Queene and 
Ladies, tis of a Quadrangular but not equall forme, to sides sixtie, the other seventie paces. 

A fourth Chamber is next, two sides twentie, the other two thirtie paces, which Nurserie, though of blacke 
shining marble, is not yet obscured in her glorie: the wals are rarely engraven with Images of huge stature, 
and have beene illustrated with Gold, which in some places is visible, the stones in many parts so well polisht, 
that they equall for brightnesse a steele mirrour: this Chamber has its wals of best lustre. But Age and Warres, 
two great consumers of rare monuments, has turned topsie-turvie, this, as many other things, and left nought 
but wals to testifie the greatnesse of that glory and triumph it has enjoyed. 


There is a touch of that melancholy sadness which suffuses Shelley’s Ozymandias, that “ shattered 
visage ”, which proclaims, 


My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings. 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair! 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


In these poetic reflections, ‘Umar Khayyam’s quatrain is not to be forgotten, a reminder that in spite of 
linguistic differences, the common language of poetry is the expression of human emotions. 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes or it prospers: and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 
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Lest is should be assumed that Herbert was all poetic sensitivity, a dreamer in the company of the 
Muses, his encounter with the ladies of Amul, who were “ beautified with complement and daintie 
feature ”, or his observations on the roofs of Tehran show another aspect of his character: 


One day, when the weather was exceeding hot, I went to the water-side (neere the bridge over which the 
night before we entred the Citie) where thinking by helpe of many Popler-trees to shade my selfe from out- 
ragious PHAETON, seven or eight beauteous (but not bashfull) Damozels suddenly, naked, came forth of the 
river to admire my habit, having never seene any EUROPEAN there before, some wonders at my clothes, 
some my spurres, others my haire (differing from the mode of that Nation) by which I became jealous of their 
honesty and left them, but by enquiry I perceived, it was an affected novelty, and when the men (such time 
usually as the sonne, is in his Meridian) goe to sleepe, the women then enjoy the river, and coole their heate, 
in both kinds too much abounding there. 


Their habits only a smocke of Callico Lawne, wrought at hands necke and skirts, with silke and gold. 


The House where we lodged, ore-topping all the other, from its Tarrases, I could view over all the City, each 
house top spred with Carpets, whereon slept a man and his peculiar SERALIO, some had three, some sixe, 
others twelve female beauties sleeping by him. Twas indeed rashly done of me to view them. Their Orders 
punish it, with no lesse terror, then by shooting an Arrow into his braine that dares to doe it. 


Such are some of the aspects of the character of Herbert, as revealed through his Persian travels. 

Returning to his journey, let us follow him as a guide through Persia. Gombroon, Bandar ‘Abbas, 
as it was renamed in honour of Shah ‘Abbas I to commemorate the Persian successes over the Portu- 
guese, was according to Herbert, ‘‘ a dozen years agoe, so short from the title of a Citie, that it could not 
boast of twelve houses, at this time, having very neere a thousand ”, Tehran then having three 
thousand. The diversion of trade from Hormuz to the mainland had benefitted Bandar ‘Abbas. After 
the establishment of factories by the English and Dutch East India Companies and with the protection 
of their fleets against the raiding ships of the Portuguese, merchants were attracted to trade there, 
particularly the Banians from Gujerat and Sind. These Indians were “‘ the most subtle and faire spoken 
Merchants in the Orient. Here they sell all sorts of Fruits, Seeds, Roots, Drugs and Rose-water ”’. 
They were permitted to follow their religious practices. The heat was intolerable in summer; “ the 
Country about Gombroone be sterile and sandy ”, but in the winter “ there is abundance of all things 
necessary, chiefly fruits and flowres ” most of which were brought from other places. Herbert noted the 
windows which “ are large like those in Italy, and instead of Glasse use wooden trellizes or casements ”’. 
He thought the adornments of the women remarkable in silver or gold, brass and ivory and set with 
jewels, but though “ their beauties are so delicate and charming ”’ they were “ the most ugly and 
impudent Whoores in all Persia ”. 

Leaving Bandar ‘Abbas “ furnisht with twenty-nine Cammels, and twelve Horse”’, the ambas- 
sador’s party spent their first night in a caravanserai. This was a “ common receptacle of all ‘Travellers, 
such being at every Manzeil or resting places, through these Kingdomes, in regard there be no Innes, 
and unlesse they carry with them their Kitchin, they are like to want provision to eate, in all places 
through their Journey’. As far as Lar their route lay across what John Fryer called a “ Map of 
Purgatory ”, a “ Sea of Sand ”, a region “ up Hill and down Hill, through broken Rocks and unsteady 
stones, through kindled Fires from sulphurious Caverns, and the more raging effects of the burning 
Orb ”.5 

Herbert found Lar, where they spent five days, ‘‘ famous for nothing but a Castle and Buzzar, 
which is large, strong and beautiful ”, the castle, “ the order and scituation ” of which “ equalising if 
not preceding any other in Persia”. The trouble was that the city had suffered from an earthquake 
thirty years previously which had greatly damaged it and reduced the number of houses from five to 
two thousand. Herbert also mentions the attention paid to it by Imam Qili Khan, who “ ransacked 
the Towne ” and was responsible for “‘ the great famine and povertie of this Kingdome ”’. He was not 


5 John Fryer, A New Account of East India and Persia (London 1698), pp. 228, 232, 235. 
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impressed with Lar nor with its arak, “ the basenesse of it such, that so little came in my belly, as was 
possible, because it corrupts the body, hurts the eyes, and breeds long Wormes like a Lute-string in their 
legges that love it ”. 

Setting out from Lar, Herbert and the party “ upon good Mules, who though slow, are sure of foot, 
and Emblemes of Sobrietie ”, passed through a countryside which was “‘ desart, sterile and full of loose 
sand and dangerous, it also shewes huge high Hils, on every side, travell which way you will: without 
grasse, river, herbes, or what else, a Pilgrim, in those inhospitable Desarts might desire (a few Date- 
trees excepted, which stand rather as markes to pars by, than other service)’. The stages to Shiraz 
were enlivened by encounters with tribesmen and a dervish. Herbert, like many others, was attracted 
to the romantic aspects of their life. Not far from Lar he saw “ three score blacke Pavilions, wherein we 
found nothing, but what gave mirth and beautie. These are a people who live wholy in Tents . . . they 
have no certaine habitation, they delight in motion, they graze and feed here and there, with all their 
substance ”. The Persian “ hocus pocus ” encountered near Banaru was no mean performer of “ rare 
trickes with hands and feet, hee trod upon two very sharpe Persian Semiters with his bare feet, then laid 
his naked backe upon them, and suffered a heavy Anvill to be laid on his belly, on which two men beat 
two Hore-shooes forceably: that tricke done, he thrust Knives and Arrowes thorow many parts of his 
armes and thighes, and by meere strength of his head tooke up a stone of sixe hundred pound waight, 
which was fastened to the ring with his haire, and in like sort tore asunder a Goats head with his fore- 
lock, still crying Allough wheddow ”, as well he might. Such wandering entertainers were a feature of 
Persian life.® 

It is at Biris that Herbert first mentions a religious building, an Imamzadeh. Commenting that it 
appeared more attractive from afar rather than from close by, he describes the tomb in some detail, 
along with the reputedly holy objects of the saint, and remarks that the “ church underfoot is neatly 
matted ” and that “ none can enter with boots or shooes on, because the place, they say, is holy ”’. 
Herbert, while not approving, is not intolerant and does not mock the customs or superstitions. He 
was generally not impressed by pomp and grandeur and certainly, as his beliefs showed, objected to 
exaggerated display in religion. He accepted the blue tiling in the mosques, as he indicated in his 
references to those in Shiraz where “ the refulgent spendour of their blueness, gaine admiration in the 
beholders ” and where most “ are round like Theaters, their outside tyling, pargetted with azure 
stones, resembling Turquoises”’. He appreciated other churches less in Shiraz that “ Zeale and 
Wealth together have richly adorned their monuments with precious fragments of Brasse and Stone, 
and what Art is defective in, Nature and Gold has made up its wants, each Sepulchre boasting of an 
hundred Lampes and silver Sockets”. In Isfahan “ the Moscheas, or Churches are large and hand- 
some, that at the West side of the Mydan is most beautiful, tis round built with good white marble five 
yards high from the Sole, the rest is dried Bricks coloured over with Poses of Arabique and like worke ”. 
He mentions the muezzin, “ a well voiced boy from the Tarrasse or top of their Churches sings Eulogies 
to Mahamet and Ally, their voices are shrill and heard farre off”. 

It is one of the features of Herbert’s account that he is more concerned with people, their customs 
and behaviour, than abstractions; moreover, he is as interested in social entertainment as in royal 
pageantry. So he describes the embassy’s entry into Lar, when many “ men of note gallantly mounted, 
with great courtesie brought us thither”. The closer they approached the town, however, the more 
animated the istigbal became, when “a Poetique fury thundered us a speech of welcome, and there- 
upon the Kettle-drums and other their Ingling instruments strove to deafe us”. Thus by the time they 
reached the town with “ the whoores bels, roaring of the Mules and Asses, with the shooting and 
clamour of two thousand people ”, not even Vulcan and the Cyclops could have made themselves heard. 
After the ambassador and his entourage were taken to their lodgings, the welcoming party, in a typical 
Herbertian aside, ‘‘ without more ceremony (tired, I suppose, with the former) left us ”. 

Herbert noticed the contrast between this form of reception and that of the Court, where usually 
there was a lavish display of silk carpets on the ground, a magnificent array of gold plate and a wonderful 


€For an exposition of the role of such tricksters and mounte- Islamic Underworld, the Banū Sasan in Arabic Society and Literature. 
banks in Middle Eastern life, see C. E. Bosworth, The Mediaeval Part 1, The Banii Sāsān in Arabic life and lore (Leiden 1976). 
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spread of delicious dishes, not that Herbert really appreciated the Persian cuisine, for he spoke 
disparagingly of the basic Persian dish of pilan, contrasting it with the splendid setting for the meal 
and the opulent dishes and vessels from which they ate and drank (see below, p. 84). Nevertheless, 
around the room, “‘ with there backs to the wall were seated fiftie or sixtie Beglerbegs, Sultans and 
Chawns, who sit like so many statues, rather then living men ”. In that phrase Herbert catches the 
atmosphere of the Safavid Court, the absolutism of the monarchy and the awe in which Shah ‘Abbas 
I was held. Such occasions were generally more imposing than enjoyable. 

Herbert was very much attracted to Shiraz, “‘ a very pleasing object’, whose “ prime beautie ”’ 
was her churches, and her gardens, which “ abound more in fruits then flowres, as Pomegranats, 
Pome-citrons, Muske and Water-melons, Quinces, Peares, Apples, Oranges, Grapes, Almonds, Figs, 
Currans, Pistachoes, Plums, Cheries, and Apricockes, to which are added the comely Cypresses, Pines 
and Chenor-trees’’. He liked the wine which “‘ is like the French, but better tasted ”, for it has “ the 
best Grape in Asia”’. In short, he was of the opinion “ that this place for Wine, prettie Women, 
Fruites and gallant People, compares with any part of Persia ”. 

Between the boisterous behaviour at Lar and the formal decorum of the Court, came the receptions 
which they attended in Shiraz, of which the most splendid were offered by the “ Duke of Shiraz ”’, 
Imam Quli Khan. On the first occasion ‘‘ at our Ambassadours alighting, we were conveighed into 
the Dukes Gallery, which was very long and richly furnisht with Plate, rich Carpets, dancing Wenches 
and Ganimeds ”’. The Duke sat at the very end “‘ crosse-legged like a Taylour, but his fierce aspect and 
bravery denied that title, he stirred not one foot, till our Ambassadour was at him, and then standing up, 
embraced him, we had Wine, Women and a Banquet to accompany us, and after two houres stay 
departed.” 

The following day the entertainment was more lavish and imposing, as Herbert describes it: 


We were ushered into the Banqueting-house, a large open roome, and supported with twenty pillars richly 
gilded, the Rooffe of imbost gold, the ground spread with rich silke Carpets, this looked into a large foure- 
squared Court, round, in which were placed the prime men of the Citie, and in another Court five hundred 
common people, all which the Duke had invited to declare his greatnesse. The Banqueting Hall had a 
State at the end, of Crimson Satten, embroydered with Pearles and Gold. ... Then the Duke himselfe entered, 
with thirty Gentlemen, viz. slaves, in Crimson satten-quilted Coats and Turbants, every Turbant wreathed 
about it with chaines of Rubies, Turquoises, Emeralds, and the like of great lustre and value. 

The Duke himselfe was attired in a Coat imbrodered with silver, upon it, he had a vest or Gowne of great 
length, so thick powdered with Orientall glittering stones that the ground of it could scarce be seene, and twas 
invaluable, his Tulipant and Sandals had like lustre. 


Between Shiraz and Isfahan, Herbert came to Yazd i-KhAast “‘ where is the best Carravans-raw about 
her. This Towne is seated in a low Narrow valley, sunke downe in midst of a large plaine, whereby you 
cannot see it till you be at it, did not an emminent Castle mounted higher, point it out’. Isfahan 
impressed him, “ beautiful and ancient ”, “ a Citie of as great extent as Fame, and as ancient as 
famous, and no lesse proud then ancient ”, and whose “ chiefe Ornaments ” were “ the Mydan, (or 
great Market, the Hummums, or Hot-houses), the Moscheas, the Kings Palaces and the Gardens ”’. 
It was round like Paris, nine miles in circumference and had “ three hundred thousand soules at most ’’. 
The Maidan was “ the heart of the Citie and to say truth, all the bravery, concourse, wealth and 
Trade is comprised in her. . . . It is built in forme of our royal Exchange . . . with four isles, and a court 
within, called the Hippodrome, so cald from their running with horses there. Tis stored with all 
Merchandises, chiefly Drugs, and to this place daily resort most Nations as English, Dutch, Portugals, 
Arabians, Turkes, Jewes, Armenians, Muscovians, and Indians ”. 

Although Shah ‘Abbas was not in Isfahan on their arrival, they were welcomed with the usual 
cortége of Court officials, merchants, European residents, towns people, dancers, drummers and four 
thousand horsemen. Shortly afterwards they were entertained by the Agent of the East India Com- 
pany, who “ had at night, a pond of water set round with wax-lights, and spent many Squibs and Fire- 
works which flying high, made all the Citie wonder ”, a favourite kind of display in the royal festivities 
of Isfahan. Later, the head of the Armenian community, Khwaja Nazar, who lived in Julfa, which was 
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on the other side of the Zayandeh Rid, “ and seated in the same sort as Southwarke is to London ”’, 
invited them to a feast, ‘‘ and gave us royall welcome, amongst other meate, wee had a Pigge roasted 
(a meate abhorred by Mohametans and Jewes) the Wine bottles and flat cups we drunke in, were of 
pure gold °”. To Herbert his visit to Persia must have appeared as the visible proof of the Persian 


reputation for ostentation on a grand scale, as for example in Spencer’s discription of the House of 
Pride 


... whose glorious view 
Their frayle amazed senses did confound: 
In living Princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptuous shew; 
Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous pride 
Like ever saw.’ 


Herbert was in Isfahan for three weeks, ‘“‘ no time idle ”, and he not only seems to have spent much 
time sight-seeing but to have enjoyed himself. The mosques he found “ large and handsome ” but he 
liked best the Masjid-i-Shaykh Lutf ‘Allah which was finally completed not long before his arrival and 
was in his opinion the “ most beautiful, tis round built with good white Marble five yards high from the 
Sole, the rest is dried Bricks, coloured over with Posies of Arabique and like worke ”.8 The gardens 
were “ many both large and delightful ” and he describes in some detail “ Nazar-jareed ’’, Hazarjarib, 
approached through the Chahar Bagh, with its excellent view of “ a great part of the Citie ”, streams, 
cascades, varieties of fruits and pavilions. He passed over the bridge for which ‘Allah Verdi Khan was 
responsible “ archt and supported with five and thirtie Pillars, under which is a streame of water, 
sometimes so broade as the Thames at London, but other sometimes neere dried up”. Herbert remarked 
on the ‘Ali Qapū where “ the roomes are covered with rich Carpets ” and the King’s Mint and was 
obviously fascinated by the importance of the Public Baths. They were ‘‘ round, spacious and costly, 
one of which built by this King, cost fifteene thousand pound sterling, ere it was finished, they are much 
given to bath, and it is most of their Physick, it is prevalent too against the lues venerea, and that disease 
not a little infects the lustfull. The men goe in the afternoone, the Women at morne, and guided by the 
Eunuches ”’. The pleasure-loving aspects of Persian life he clearly noticed, like Chardin after him, and 
saw where the “ night life ” was centred. “ At the North end of the Mydan, is eight or nine roomes, 
like Chappels hung with Lampes, which being many and cleare, give a dainty splendour, hither 
sometimes the King repaires and sees the Sodomiticall Boyes and Wenches dance, and sport together, 
and when he is away, the people have them”. The Zoroastrians in Isfahan were not highly regarded by 
the Persians and Herbert mentions their customs, particularly that of burial, with little comment, but 
he was saddened by the earlier persecutions the Armenians had suffered from the Turks and Persians. 

From Isfahan they travelled towards the Caspian Sea having “ guides and a Convoy to direct us, 
the Starres were theirs, without whose ayme there is no certaintie”’, “ travelling all the night and repos- 
ing (I cannot say sleeping, the Gnats so troubled us) all the day ”, for “ the Sunne is so fiery and makes 
the Sands so scalding on the day time ”?. Herbert noticed the contrast between the little walled estates 
of the Shah placed at intervals along the route and the “‘ miserable inhospitable wilde ”’ wastes of the 
Dasht 1-Kavir where “ the sand by the fury of Tempests lies in great drifts, like mountaines, so light and 
unstable, that the high wayes are never certaine, whereby passengers are often involved and over- 
turned, they and their Camels, and so perish in the mercilesse sands ”. They rode between twenty and 
thirty miles a night if the going was not too rough. Shah ‘Abbas I had shelters built along the way, as a 
“ safeguard against stormes ” but “ though strong and spacious yet (because their foundation is sandy) ” 
in spring ** were yearely torne asunder in peece meale, and no signe left of their once being there.” Of 
more permanent assistance was the causeway constructed by Shah ‘Abbas, “ built by incredible labour 
and expence, over a miserable Desert, nothing but Salt (not unlike pure Snow) where note that the 


7 Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book I, Canto IV, 7, 11. 2-7. dedication three hundred years ago’’, Persian Architecture 
3 Upham Pope was of a similar opinion: “ This is pure architec- (London 1969), p. 93. See also Robert Byron on its lyrical 
ture, flawless and serene, and still as perfect as on the day of exterior, The Road to Oxiana, 1936, pp. 176-98. 
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while Wildernesse is so deepe and boggie, that Horse, Camell or Elephant, if they goe from the Causey 
are plunged and buried in the Salt and Bogge ”. There was also danger from thieves. After the salt- 
flats and quick sands the terrain changed into mountain peaks as they ascended the Elburz Mountains 
“as if ”, in a rather far-fetched classically inspired metaphor, ‘‘ Olympus had beene cut into Dedalian 
Labrynths ”’. 

Once into Mazandaran, which was “ pleasant and rich ”, part of the province of Hyrcania of 
ancient knowlege, Herbert noticed the difference in the countryside, “‘ full of Wood, which, both 
befriends them against Winter colds, and shades them from the parching Sunne ”, and full of wild 
animals “ Leopards, Tygres, Wolves, Foxes, Apes, Antilopes, Red and Fallow Deere ”, some of which 
was exaggeration. The gnats, flies and scorpions were however very real and unpleasant if they bit or 
stung, but the people were pleasant and full of character. They were “ affable, and delight in novel- 
ties ”. In spite of a reputation among other Persians ‘‘ making the men brutish and the women un- 
chast ”, they proved “‘ very faire and amiable (which we credit, finding so) and so kind and loving unto 
Travellers”. They wore “ apparell like the Irish Trooses, their heads have a high woolen Cap, furred 
with their sheepskins ”. 

It was at Ashraf, a place of little consequence apart from the splendid residence and complex of 
royal gardens which were begun in 1612, that the embassy had its audience with Shah ‘Abbas, its 
principal honour and greatest disappointment. The party was ushered into a reception area with “a 
prettie Marble Pond . . . the rest spread with silke Carpets ”. They were then “ feasted with a dish of 
Pelo, which is Rice boyled with Hens, Mutton, Butter, Almonds and Turmerack: but how meane 
soever the diet was, the furniture was excellent, pure beaten gold, both dishes covers, flaggons cups and 
the rest’. Afterwards they were lead across “ a large delicate and ordoriferous Garden to a house of 
pleasure ” through a low room “round and spacious, the ground spread with silke Carpets, in the midst 
a Marble Tancke full of Chrystaline water (an Element of no small account in those Torrid habitations) 
and rounde about the Tancke, vessels of pure Gold, some fild with wine others with sweet smelling 
flowers”. The view was wonderful across the mountains to the Caspian Sea beyond, as Herbert 
observed. 

At the end of another room furnished “ with three times more vessels of Gold, set there for pompe 
and observation ”’,?® 


sate the Potshaugh or Great King, crosse-legged, and mounted a little higher then the rest, his seat having two 
or three white silke shags!® upon the Carpets. 

His attire was very ordinary, his Tulipant could not out-value fortie shillings, his coat red Callico quilted 
with Cotton, worth very little, his sword hung in a leather belt, its handle or hilt was gold, and in regard the 
King was so plaine attired, most of the Court had like apparrell on for that day. 

Yet the plate and Jewels in that House argued against povertie, a Merchant then there, imagined it worth 
twentie millions of pounds. ... 

The chamber wherein he was entertained, had the sides painted and gilded very beautifully, though indeed 
the Verse may be inverted, Materia superabat opus, and not materiam. 


® Donald Wilber believes that the audience took place in the Papers 11 (Dec. 1972), p. 77, has written that “ There is 


Bagh-i-Sahib Zaman, see Persian Gardens and Garden Pavilions 
(Tokyo, 1962), p. 135. 

10 A cloth having a velvet nap on one side, usually of worsted, but 
sometimes of silk (O.E.D.). 

11 The identity of the painter is uncertain. Herbert refers to him 
in the 4th edition, p. 175, as “ One John a Dutch man (who 
had long served the King) celebrated his skill here to the ad- 
miration of the Persians and his own advantage ”. Hanway 
seems to have accepted Herbert’s opinion in his description 
of the royal palace, “ here are also several portraits, which 
seem to have been done by a Hollander, but no masterly 
hand”, An Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian 
Sea (London 1753), Book I, p. 293. Dr. J. Carswell, “ East and 
West: a Study in Aesthetic Contrasts (Part 1), Sir Thomas 
Herbert and his travel writings ’’, Art and Archaeology Research 


reason to believe that this John, a Dutchman, was the Flemish 
painter ‘Giovanni’ who accompanied the Italian traveller 
Pietro della Valle to Persia in 1617, and then left him to work 
for the Shah ”. Professor M. A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz, ‘“ The 
Earliest Relations between Persia and the Netherlands ”, 
Persica VI (s-Gravenhage 1974), p. 25, believes that “ John the 
Painter can be identified with Jan van Hasselt ”, a Dutch 
painter acquainted with Huybert Visnich the first Dutch 
Agent in Persia, who became “‘ prominent as court painter and 
favourite of Shah ‘Abbas ”, ibid., p. 13. 

In my view, it is possible to reconcile these apparent dif- 
ferences in identification by assuming, not without justification, 
that the two persons are one and the same. Della Valle 
arrived in Constantinople from Venice in mid-1614 having met 

[continued on next page 
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Although Shah ‘Abbas was courteous, even friendly in doffing his turban, an uncustomary act for a 
Persian “ for tis a shame with them to be bare-headed ”, he hardly took the embassy seriously and no 
further audiences took place at Ashraf. Herbert did not find him a sympathetic figure or approved of 
his “ severe justices ” or his tortures. He gives instances of his cruelty to people and his jealousy towards 
his own family, especially his eldest son, ‘Abbas Mirza, when “ by the like dislike and mutabilitie of 
Shaw Abbas his humours, they were digraded, trod upon, mutilated, some their eyes put out, some their 
eares and noses cut off, and others in other members, here captived and almost famished ”. The royal 
progresses of the Shah were big events, particularly when accompanied by the ladies of the Court. 

They left Ashraf and Farahabad “ the best Towne for beautie, greatnes and wealth in the King- 
dome of Hircania ”, with its “ sumptuous Palace ”, where some of the rooms “ are wrought with Pic- 
tures of vile and unseemely pastimes, better forgot then memorised”’. They then proceeded through 
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on the boat a young Flemish painter. A year later requiring 
pictures of ‘‘ tante figurine colorite, di tutti gli habiti Turches- 
chi ” (Della Valle, Viaggi (Rome 1650), Parte Prima, p. 278), to 
send to his friend Sig. Mario Schipano, Della Valle called upon 
the young painter who had become his friend and was staying 
with the Venetian ambassador. The painter complied through 
friendship or convenience ‘‘ anche volglia, e speranza, di 
condurlo con me, quando io parta di qui, per tutti i viaggi, che 
faro, solo a fine di fargli dipingere molte cose curiose, che in 
diversi paesi andero trovando ”, ibid., p. 279. Furthermore, 
he painted “‘ diversi ritratti curiosi del naturale ’’ whilst in 
Constantinople. On leaving the city, Della Valle referred to 
him as ‘‘ Giovanni, il mio pittore, pur Fiammingo ”, p. 304, 
and they voyaged with other members of the Italian’s suite to 
Egypt where they saw the Pyramids, Alexandria, Cairo and 
other sights, and where some paintings were done. On leaving 
Cairo, Giovanni is just referred to as “‘ il Pittore ”, ibid., p. 475, 
and in Aleppo there is evidence of coolness between the two 
men, for the painter failed to find a private lodging, made the 
arrival of Della Valle known to the Venetian Consul, and was 
involved in a fracas with another man’s servant for which his 
master had to pay, ibid., pp. 614-17, 628-9. Once again it is 
as “‘ il Pittore ”, p. 655, that he leaves Aleppo for Baghdad and 
Baghdad for Persia, p. 706. In Hamadān, Della Valle records 
an unfortunate incident at a reception when the painter 
refused to give way to his master, but they remained together 
even after reaching Isfahān, where more pictures were done of 
Della Valle’s residence and the Royal Menagerie, particularly 
of some elephants, ibid., Parte Seconda, Vol. 1, p.41. Already, 
however, Della Valle, after a visit to a royal house where he 
saw some inferior paintings, suspected that he would lose the 
services of his painter, ‘‘ se il Re vedra, e conosiera, qualche 
opera delle sue ”. By the time Della Valle wrote his third 
letter from Isfahān, on December 18th 1617, he was regretting 
that he had lost all but one of his former servants, and the 
painter never reappeared in his company, but became a 
follower of the royal court along with William Robbins, an 
English jeweller, and others. 

As for Johan Lucassen Van Hasselt, he was known to 
Visnich in Aleppo prior to 1620, and when the Dutch East 
India Company was first established in Persia in mid-1623, 
he was employed sometimes as a translator. He himself 
claimed to the States-General in June 1630 that he had 
travelled in Italy, Constantinople, Egypt, Jerusalem, Aleppo 
and Babylon before he came to Isfahān (the same places in the 
same order as had been visited by Della Valle), and that it was 
he who had suggested to the Shāh a direct sea-borne trade 
between Holland and Persia as the English had undertaken, 
see H. Dunlop, Bronnen Tot de Geschiedenis der Oostindische 
Compagnie in Perzie 1611-1638 (s-Gravenhage 1930), p. 722, 
Propositie van Johan Van Hasselt, June 26th 1630. He could 
have been in Isfahān when the first English Agent, Edward 


Connock, arrived in March 1617 and would have learnt of 
Robert Sherley’s services for the Shāh in Europe. After 
assisting Visnich to establish the Dutch Agency in Persia and 
finding that their respective interests clashed, he was asked by 
the Shāh to accompany Mūsā Beg on his embassy to Holland. 
This left Persia on February 1oth 1625, and arrived in Texel on 
February 9th 1626; it was marked by quarrels among the 
entourage. The Directors of the Dutch Company announcing 
the embassy’s arrival wrote of it being accompanied by 
“ Sr. Giovanni Luycasz Hasselt ’’, and the Persians referred to 
him on at least one occasion as “‘ Sieur Johanny ”’. 

He was back in Isfahan in April 1628, Dunlop, p. 225, in 
Qazvin in August, when Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dodmore 
Cotton died there, and was involved in the disposal of some of 
their goods, ibid., p. 249, according to Visnich. This, of course, 
agrees with Herbert’s account, A Relation, p. 125, that “ a 
Dutch Painter (who had served the King of Persia twenty 
yeares) ”, “ John the Flemming ”, had tried to rob Sherley’s 
widow, Teresa, of her jewels and belongings, but was foiled by 
Mr. Hedges of the embassy party, who concealed some of her 
jewels. The painter nevertheless, with the connivance of 
Mahmet ‘Ali Beg, the Shah’s principal minister with whom he 
was friendly, obtained most of Sherley’s possessions. 

Herbert may have been misinformed about “ the twenty 
years ”, but it obviously seemed some long period to those who 
knew, and it could well have been eleven years. In the follow- 
ing months Van Hasselt was looking after his private com- 
mercial transactions as well as attending to the Shah’s business, 
and was undermining the position and informing upon the 
Dutch Agent, Visnich. Back in Isfahan on August 24th, he left 
the city on November 25th, reaching Shiraz on December 5th, 
Lar on the 18th and Bandar ‘Abbas on the 28th. He made 
accusations against Visnich to the newly-arrived Dutch 
ambassador, Van Jan Smidt, in Bandar ‘Abbas, who had 
arrived on February 5th 1629, and also against Misa Beg, who 
was returning to Persia. Van Smidt in a letter to the Governor- 
General in Batavia, refers on four occasions to Van Hasselt as 
“heer Giovanni”, “ Sr. Giovany ”, ‘‘ Sr. Giovanni” and 
“ Sr. Giovany ”, Dunlop, p. 292. On July 1oth he wrote a 
“ Remonstratie ” in Batavia to the Governor-General attacking 
Visnich. By mid-June 1630 he was again in Holland proclaim- 
ing himself as Agent of the Shah empowered to negotiate a 
treaty with the States-General, Dunlop, pp. 721-8, to the an- 
noyance of the Dutch East India Company, who criticized 
their officials for letting him take a passage on a company ship 
and disputed his credentials because of the death of Shah 
‘Abbas in January 1629, Dunlop, p. 375. For some eighteen 
months he negotiated a treaty which was of little more real 
practical value to Persians or Dutch than they already enjoyed. 
Such was the adventurous, unscrupulous character of Johan 
Lucassen van Hasselt, ‘‘ Giovanni ”, “ John the Flemming ” 
as it emerges from the evidence. 
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the Elborz Mountains where “the height did not so animate us, as the danger descending, the path was so 
uneven and craggy ”. Mount Demavand was climbed around, an unpleasant experience because of the 
“ Sulphur, which makes it in the night sparkle as does Vesuvius, ’tis so offensive to mount up, that you 
cannot doe it without a Nose-gay of strong Garlicke ”. It had nevertheless its use because of the hot 
baths, “ to which resort decrepit and unsound people from afarre in mightie multitudes’. Tehran 
watered by a small stream provided “ a thankfull tribute of sundry fruits ”, had “ a sweet though hot 
aire in the morning, but in the Sunne’s ambition, hot and fiery ” and contained three thousand dwel- 
lings. ‘Tabriz in Herbert’s time was past its best, “‘ being inferiour to Spawhawn and Cazbeen, in circuit, 
wealth, and beauty ” as a result of the wars with the Turks in the 16th century. 

Qazvin was the next town of consequence to be visited, “‘ seated in a faire even place, no Hill of 
note in thirtie miles affronts it” with fruits abounding. Though the mosques and hammams were 
“ resplendent with Azure paint . . . the other buildings, they content the inhabitants, but to the affected 
Traveller yeeld small wonder or amazement”. Nevertheless, Herbert was attracted by the King’s 
Palace and he noted several architectural details, ‘‘ built of raw Bricks, trellized with carved Windowes, 
both painted and varnished with blew, red and yellow, mixt with Arabique knots and poesies of Gold 
and Azure ”’.12 He also noted the Persian delight in mirrors there. Herbert seems to have been much 
interested in the fate of some loads of Indian tobacco, for which Shah ‘Abbas commanded “ the Camel- 
men to have their noses and eares cut off, the forty load of Toback ... was put into a large earthen 
Pipe (the ground) and fired, whose blacke vapour upon free cost, gave the whole City infernall incence, 
two whole dayes and nights together’’. Such was the arbitrary behaviour of the Shah, who sometimes 
allowed smoking and sometimes not. It was in Qazvin too that Sir Robert Sherley and Sir Dodmore 
Cotton died. The reception Sherley received on his return, according to Herbert, “‘ merited much 
better than you see, he then obtained when he most expected it”. 

The rest of the embassy, now lead by the chaplain, Dr. Gooch from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
made their way homewards, reaching Qum with its variety of fruits, which Herbert obviously liked 
and which then apparently showed no sign of religious intolerance. It was “ a pleasant fruitfull and 
healthy City, and the people curteous ... has two thousand Houses in her, well-built sweet and wel- 
furnished, her streets are wide, her Buzzar faire, and her mosque of most honourable esteeme among 
them ... the aire here is second to none for freshnesse, nor wants this Towne any fruit requirable ”’. 
Kāshān too impressed Herbert for “ it is well-seated, well peopled, and well built: over-topt by no 
Hill, nor watered by no great streame, which augments the heat chiefly when Sol resides in Cancer. ... 
The people are orderly and more given to trade, then in some greater Townes about her. Silkes, 
Satens, and Cloth of Gold are here in great aboundance, and at reasonable prices”. He praised the 
Caravanserai as the best he saw in Persia “ able and fit to entertaine the greatest Potentate of Asia. 
Yet built for Travellers to lodge in, upon free cost by act of Charitie. Tis two large stories high, the 
materiall brick varnished and coloured with knots and Arabian letters poeses of azure, red and white, 
from its Basis tis built six foot high of good stone. The Fabrique is quadrangular . . . in the middle is a 
faire large Court ... about it are spacious and fragrant Gardens ”. But Herbert does not omit to 
mention the scorpions of Kashan. 

Such were some of the descriptions of the towns which Herbert visited in the course of his travels in 
Persia. His book also contains much incidental historical matter which was current at the time, ac- 
counts of the religion and the lives of the Kings of Persia. Since what interested Herbert most was 
people rather than places, it is in his “ discourse of the life and habit of the Persians at this present ” 
that he reveals his experience among them, “ otherwise that which is written would seeme harsh and 
imperfect ”. He notes first that “ the Persians from the Duke unto the Peasant [are] slaves unto the 
King, who is Supreme in and over all. Thats the reason, having so much good marble, they build with 
unburnt clay, because their lands and houses be not hereditary ”. The men were accomplished swords- 
men and bowmen and “ valiant, proper for the most part, Olive coloured, mirthful and venerious ”’. 
“ No Nations in the Universe has better nor more daring spirits in fight or exercise, then Persia has ”. 


12 An interesting account of Herbert’s visual powers of observa- Herbert a pioneer in this respect among the early travellers. 
tion and description, with many illustrations, is to be found in I am indebted to him for a copy of his article. 
Dr. Carswell’s work already cited. Dr. Carswell considers 
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For clothes they wore sashes about their heads and, 


In Triumphs I have seene them wreath long chaines of Pearles and Rubies about their Turbants, of great 
value and beautie. Their out Garment or Vest is commonly of Callico quilted with Cotton, some weare them 
of parti-coloured silkes, some of Sattin and some of rich gold or silver Chamlets, and other of cloth of gold and 
Tinselled: they affect varietie of colours as Emblemes of diuersitie of Joyes and pleasure. Blacke is not knowne 
among them, they say tis dismall and a signe of hell and sorrow: their sleeves are strait and long (therein 
different from the TURKES who have them wide and short) the coat reaches to their calves and beares round 
by being ingirted with a towell of silke and gold eight or nine yards long: under this garment they weare a 
smocke couloured like our Scottish plad, and in length agreeing to our demi-shirts: their breeches are like 
Irish troozes, hose and stockings sowed together, and sometimes they reach but to the ancles, two or three 
inches naked to their shooes which have no latchets, are of good leather, and what colour you will (blacke 
excepted) they are usually sharpe at the toe, and turning upwards, the heeles shod with thin Iron, and end with 
small nailes in seemely order. Some againe (especially such as travell much) have short coats or calzoons of 
cloth without sleeves, lined with Furres of PERSIAN Sheepe, Sables, Foxes, Mushwhormaes or Squirrils, and 
can suffer short wide stockings of English cloth or Kersies, the heeles faced with coloured leather which too 


when they ride they make use of, their Boots are well sewed, but ill cut, save that their widenesse beats off the 
showres. ‘They use no Gloves, nor Rings of gold. 


Herbert found the Persian ladies attractive, but he thought their role in life unenviable: 
The women as unseene may passe unspoken of, what may be expected I shall publish it. 
Of those who were visible and took part in receptions, banquets and the like he found, 


Their stature is meane but straight and comely, and incline rather to corpulency then leannesse, their haire 
blacke and curling, their fore-heads high and pure, eyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre, their noses high, 
mouthes rather large then sparing, thicke lips and cheekes fat, round and painted, so that without errour, their 
complexions cannot be deciphered: those that come in assemblies are best reputed of, though by profession 
Whores, they are rich habilimented, their heads rounded with a golden caule: their cheekes tinctured with 
Vermillion, their noses and eares hung with Jewels of price and bignesse, and about their faces (tied to the chin) 
a rope of orient pearle of exceeding value, if not counterfeit: their hands are painted with flowres or posies, as 
be their feet and legs, both which are denudated in their dances, which elaborately they performe with bels and 
antiques: their habit or gowne is to their mid-legs, some of Sattin, some of Tissued-stuffes, of rich imbrodery in 


gold or silver, these looke wantonly, drinke strongly, laugh extremely and covet really mens monies, esteeme, 
reputation and honesties. 


Then there were, 


The other women belonging to SERAGLIOES or HARAMMS, live discontented. Eight or ten lustfull 
women, by the law subjected to one (and he perhaps an impotent man) their only libertie is to haunt the 
Gardens, which being spacious, receive many, where they parly at pleasure, but not free from Eunuchs their 
jealous ARGOES, whose sole care, is from out of the womens lavish abundant talke, to screw out something 


may be gratefull for the King, touching the Nobles (anotomized by these women) by which many great ones 
come to unexpected destruction. 


This situation was later admirably depicted by Montesquieu in his Lettres Persanes. For the rest, 


Other women when they goe abroad, wrap themselves in a large receiving sheet which tyed to the head 
reaches to her feete, opening only to the eyes a very little to beget passage, [although the engraving in the text 
discloses a rather rounded wide-eyed face of delicate features] they passe and repasse unknowne and unre- 


spected, nothing lesse among them then praise of beautie, because nothing so familiar with them as cruell 
Jealousie. 


Some aspects of domestic life Herbert found curious, for “ Their houses, (to speake generally) 


within are poore and sordid, a Carpet, a Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their Furniture. ... Their 
diet is soone drest, soone eaten, soone digested and soone described”. ‘‘ The better sort sit upon 
Carpets crosse-legged . . . they use no spoones, for hands are ancienter ”. The main dish, then as now, 


was ** Pelo ”, cooked in its different ways. Strange to an Englishman they were “ no great Rost-meat- 
men ”, but eat camel, goat, sheep and hens, but poor people seldom. They had cheese and butter 
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“ but such as squemish English stomacks will disdaine at’’. The Persians drank Sherberts frequently. ‘At 
meales they are merry and no way offensive . . . they will be drunke, but is voluntary, no man compels 
it”. The Poor on the other hand “‘are seldome drunke, but the cause is prevalent, they cannot get it”. 
In the general course of life “ They are very facetious in discourse, they are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrents, and affect more sensual delights for their 
lustful bodies, then by uncertain stories to perplexe their mindes”’. For general pleasures the men, 


Twixt meales (which are three aday at eight, twelve, and foure) they meet often in houses, like our Tavernes. 
Where is vendible Wine, Arack, Sherbert, Tobacco suckt through water by long canes or pipes, issuing from a 
boule or round vessell: they spit but seldome (the Jewes lesse) and that liquor which most delights them is 
Coffa or Coho; a drinke brewed out of the STYGIAN Lake, blacke, thicke and bitter, distrained from Berries 
of that quality, though thought good and very wholesome, they say it expels melancholy, purges choler, begets 
mirth, and an excellent concoction. OPIUM (of which NOGDIBEG tooke so much as poysoned him) is of 
great use and vertue with them taken moderately, they are alwayes chawing it, tis good against vapours, 
cowardize and the falling sicknesse: it makes them strong and long in VENUS exercises. 


His comments on history and religion show little that is original, but sufficient to inform the unin- 
formed who constituted most of his readers. On customs he remarked that “ the mariages have not 
much ceremony ” and was surprised at burials which were “ exactly performed by hired women, who 
for five houres space, scratch their ugly faces, howle bitterly, teare theire false haire, swoone and 
counterfeit sorrow abominably ”. Herbert noted the Persian attention to clean linen and their addiction 
to riding, the wearing of swords and archery. He provided a reasonable transcription and pronuncia- 
tion of their alphabet, a brief vocabulary and selection of common phrases. The only real omission for 
a modern reader is the lack of information on trading activities, but this has to be related to contem- 
porary interests which would not have placed such an importance on such a subject or felt it desirable 
that it should be included. 

Such was Herbert’s Relation. He had a final adventure before he left Persia, when he fell ill with 
dysentery either from the vaporous mists that hung about Mount Demavend or “ immoderate 
gormundizing their delicious fruits, which abounding we affected in too great measure’’. In his 
“ tedious sicknesse ”, he writes, “ I wanted not the helpe and opinion of the Kings best Doctours, who 
though they hoped of my recovery, gave me small appearance of it, yet I tooke what they prescribed 
mee, and gave them Gold what they desired, so that it became a hard question, whether my spirits or 
Gold decayed faster. In this weaknesse, I was forced to travell 300 miles, hanging upon a Camell and 
when I most hoped for recovery, Morod their famous Aesculapius, seeing no more money, limited my 
life to five dayes more existence. It was the more terrible, cause he had seen Mecha and never after 
lied, as was told me ”. Part of Herbert’s success and his adaptability was his slightly cynical, tongue-in- 
cheek, sense of humour and his faith, for as he said, “ At sea I learnt to pray, though I was taught it 
from my cradle ”. 

It is clear that Herbert was impressed by “‘ the magnanimity and noblenesse of mind ” of Persians, 
but unhappy at the cruelty and poverty he noticed. He was clearly fascinated by the exercise and 
display of power as he witnessed it at the court of Shah ‘Abbas I, with the monarch supreme over 
all his subjects, from nobles down to peasants (see above p. 86). This he believed resulted in 
advancement through royal favour rather than hereditary principles. Although a Parliamentarian at 
heart, Herbert was also a traditionalist. It was not the possession of power that was wrong, but its 
abuse. This element of instruction in an account of adventure and travel is particularly poignant in 
view of Herbert’s later attendance upon Charles I, whose own excess and vanity lead to the scaffold. 

Thomas Herbert’s Discription was then a remarkable youthful achievement. He was modest, 
simple, observant, sympathetic, good humoured and candid. His Relation is, with its illustrations, an 
entertaining and interesting story of his experiences and observations accompanying Sir Dodmore 
Cotton’s embassy. It rightly deserves its place in the annals of travel literature as the First English 
Guide Book to Persia.}% 


13 A version of this article was delivered at the Royal Asiatic series connected with their 150th Anniversary Celebrations. 
Society in December 1973 in a lecture forming one of their 


